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revised by their author, and although they are desultory to 
a degree, they will be read with delight to-day and they will 
be read, at least by scholars, a hundred years from now. 
Lowell was one of fhose men that have the gift of saying 
things that cannot well be forgotten ; and years hence students 
of the English drama will be glad to turn to this little book 
to get his latest views about Marlowe, or Webster, as the 
case may be. In other words Lowell is illuminating and in- 
spiring — is a genius. What can be more illuminating than 
this sentence? He is referring to the fact that Shakspere 
preferred to take his plots from stories that he found ready 
to his hand rather than invent them, and he remarks: "All 
the good stories, indeed, seem to have invented themselves 
in the most obliging manner somewhere in the morning of 
the world, and to have been camp-followers when the famous 
march of mind set out from the farthest East." 



France under the Regency, with a Review of the Administration of Louis 
XIV. By James Breck Perkins. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1892. 8vo, pp. 
xvii., 603. 

This is a remarkably fair and accurate history of France 
under the regency of Orleans (1715-1723) and a lucid sketch 
of the reign of Louis XIV., after the death of Mazarin (1661- 
17 1 5). Whatever incongruity may appear to arise from the 
juncture of a somewhat minute history and a comprehensive 
historical sketch is overlooked when it is remembered that 
Mr. Perkins had already written "France under Richelieu 
and Mazarin," and that he intends to devote future volumes 
to the state of France in the last three quarters of the eight- 
eenth century. A sketch of French history during the reign 
of that monarch who, we are now told, did not say but who 
might have said, "L' Etat, c'est moi," was necessary as a sort 
of bridge for the historian and his reader. This bridge is by 
no means a frail structure, however, and it may be recom- 
mended as thoroughly trustworthy. 
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Mr. Perkins gives nine chapters to the reign of Louis and 
nine to the regency, the number of pages devoted to the first 
part slightly preponderating. Where all is so sane and thor- 
ough, one finds it difficult to deal in anything but those gen- 
eralities of praise which often produce effects quite the re- 
verse of what was intended. To guard against such a mis- 
hap (for it would be a mishap if any serious reader of history 
were diverted from Mr. Perkins's pages) we will say that we 
were particularly pleased with the chapter on Colbert and 
with the delicate way in which our author disposes of the 
notion so prevalent among writers on French history that the 
protective system sprang full panoplied from the brain of 
Colbert as Pallas did from the brain of Zeus. We Americans 
have had too much trouble with the Pallas-theory as to the 
origin of our Constitution not to feel grateful to the his- 
torian who scotches one of its hydra-heads even though it be 
not raised on our own devoted soil. We were also pleased 
with the glimpses Mr. Perkins gives of the court of Spain 
under Philip V., not pleased, of course, with the disgusting 
picture, but pleased that the author should not have confined 
himself to the platitudes of the average historian of the pe- 
riod. 

With regard to the subject proper of the book, the regency 
of the profligate Orleans, we think that Mr. Perkins has done 
good work in, we will not say whitewashing, but in reducing 
the blackness of the paint used in portraying the character 
of the Abbe" Dubois. We think also that his sober words on 
the folly of believing that the whole of French society was 
rotten because the court was corrupt might well be recom- 
mended to those stern anti-Gallicans of the present day who, 
like the Bourbons, seem unable either to forget or to forgive. 
The account of the half savant, half charlatan Law and his 
schemes is one of the best we have seen in English and is both 
interesting and profitable. We commend it to our soft-money 
friends, or perhaps we should say our white money friends, 
and so take our leave of a book which is in every way a 
credit to American scholarship. W. P. T. 



